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large, loose shoes made it difficult to wade through the
sand without falling. He sat down in despair. Aftei
some delay, was obtained for a prelate, accustomed to
the prancing war-horse or stately cavalcade, a sorry nag
without a saddle, and with a wisp of hay for a bridle.
But he soon got weary and was fain to walk. He had
many adventures by the way. He was once nearly be-
trayed by gazing with delight on a falcon upon a young
squire's wrist; bis fright punished him for this relapse
into his secular vanities. The host of a small inn re-
cognised him by his lofty look and the whiteness of his
hands. At length he arrived at the monastery of Glair
Marais, near St. Omer: he was there joined by Herbert
de Bosham, who had been left behind to collect what
money he could at Canterbury: he brought but 100
marks and some plate. While he was in this part of
Flanders the Justiciary, Eichard de Luci, passed through
the town on his way to England. He tried in vain to
persuade the archbishop to return with him: Becket
suspected his friendly overtures, or had resolutely deter-
mined not to put himself again in the King's power.

In the first access of indignation at Becket's flight
the King had sent orders for strict watch to be kept in
the ports of the kingdom, especially Dover. The next
measure was to pre-occupy the minds of the Count of
Flanders, the King of France, and the Pope against his
fugitive subject. Henry could not but foresee how
formidable an ally the exile might become to his rivals
and enemies, how dangerous to his extensive but ill-
consolidated foreign dominions. He might know that
Becket would act and be received as an independent
potentate. The rank of his ambassadors implied the
importance of their mission to France. They were the
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of London, Exeter,
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